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Since food ranks third on the basic survival skills priorities list, don’t worry 
about looking for food until you have a good water source and adequate shelter. 

Although you can live three weeks or so without food, you’U need an adequate 
amount to stay healthy. Without food, your mental and physical capabilities will 
deteriorate and you’ll become weak. Food replenishes the substances that your 
body burns and provides energy, vitamins, minerals, salts, and other elements 
essential to good health. 

The average person needs approximately 2,000 calories per day to function at a 
minimum level. To varying degrees both plants and animals (including fish) wih 
provide the calories, carbohydrates, fats, and proteins needed for normal daily 
body functions. 

Most natural environments are filled with a variety of items that can meet our 
nutritional needs. Wild plants often provide the most readily available foods, 
though insects and smah wild game can also support dietary needs in a survival 
situation. 

Meat and fish are good sources of protein and fat and provide virtuahy 




everything a long-term survivor would need. However, at the first stage of a 
survival situation, edible plants are the most appropriate diet as plants are easily 
accessible and contain the necessary carbohydrates. 

In a survival situation, take advantage of the food sources available. Try to vary 
your diet to make sure you get the appropriate proportions of fat, protein, 
carbohydrates, minerals, and vitamins. 

Seek the more abundant and more easily obtained wildlife, such as insects, 
crustaceans, mollusks, fish, and reptiles, while you are preparing traps and snares 
for larger game. 


1. If it walks, crawls, swims, or flies, it is most likely safe to eat and will provide 
the nutrition and energy your body requires. 

2. ALL fur-bearing mammals are safe to eat and will provide you with nutrients 
and calories. 

3. ALL six-legged insects are safe to eat and will provide you with nutrients and 
calories. 

4. DO NOT eat spiders. 

5. Almost all freshwater fish and birds are safe to eat and will provide you with 
nutrients and calories. 

6. Use EXTREME CAUTION with plants. Don’t eat them unless you know 
they’re safe. 

7. DO NOT eat mushrooms, unless you are absolutely certain it is nontoxic, or 
any plant that has a milky sap. 


A single emergency food bar can contain up to 3,600 calories and is designed to 
provide enough nutrition to last up to three days. Stash a few of these in your 
E&E kit, your second line gear, or in your go-bag. 

Also easy to carry and useful are beef and chicken bouillon cubes. On a cold 
night out in the wild, a cup of hot broth will warm you up nicely. 

Hard candy, e.g.., Jolly Ranchers, offers a quick hit of sugar, which can be very 
helpful. 

Edible Insects 

Most insects are rich in protein and fat, the two most vital nutritional needs for 
survival. Ants, grubs, grasshoppers, dragonflies, worms, and centipedes are edible. 
Some aren’t the most appetizing and some taste pretty good. A good way to 


get over your natural resistance to eating insects is to dry them by the fire and add 
them to whatever you cook. I recommend that all insects be boiled or roasted to 
kill parasites. 

Insects with bright colors should be avoided, as they might be toxic. 

Any of the creatures listed below, once cooked, can be served with soy sauce 
or salt or mixed into a stir-fry or stew made of plants. 

Grasshoppers 

According to entomologists, a single large grasshopper is comprised of sixty 
percent protein and 6.1 grams of fat. Eating a handful of them roasted (not raw) is 
nearly the equivalent of consuming a hamburger. Crickets are second best. 
Remove the legs and wings, then roast them on a rock slab in the center of your 
fire for twenty minutes until crispy. Boiling for five minutes is another good way 
of cooking them. To catch them in the wild, use a three-foot section from a 
flexible, green willow shoot and swat them like you would a fly. 

Ants 

Boil the pupae (whitish eggs found in the nest) to make a hearty stew. The best 
way to collect pupae in large numbers is by carefully digging into the top layer of 
an anthill during the early morning. Make sure to avoid fire-ant mounds! One or 
two scrapes off a small section of the hill should expose the egg chamber. After 
collecting the eggs, cover the mound back up with dirt so the colony can 
recover. 

Grubs, larva, worms 

Earthworms can be dried like jerky and added to stew. Also, grubs found under 
or in rotten logs are relatively easy to collect, and can be added to a stew. Grubs, 
worms, and larva can also serve as excellent fishing bait. 

Plants 

Plants, roots, and green vegetables can provide carbohydrates and enough 
protein to keep the body functioning at normal efficiency, even in the arctic. 
Nuts and seeds are also an excellent source of proteins and natural oils. 

Edible Plants 

Be careful and don’t eat any plant that you’re not sure is safe. Some plants will 
poison you on contact, ingestion, or by absorption or inhalation. Also, many 
edible plants have deadly relatives and look-alikes. 

As a general rule, before you head out into the wild, know at least three edible 
plants in the area that you are traveling. Learn them by their leaves, stalks/stems, 
and roots, as all three are part of the plant, might have use, and will confirm 


identity of the plants. Take into account the seasons when they grow and soils 
where they grow, and any relative plants that are around that might lead you to 
them. 

I also recommend knowing at least three plants that are medicinal in some 
significant way and that are easily identified, readily available, and most useful 
based on your needs. 

Common edible plants include cattail roots, acorns, clover, dandelions, almost 
all grasses that are seed bearing, and the inner bark of trees such as poplar, 
willows, birches, and conifers. 

Common and Abundant Plant Food Sources in North America 

A manzanita bush is a great food source in the wild. The Mono Indians used 
them for their fruit, which they dried or used for drinks. If you come across the 
bush, chew the outer bit of the fruit, then spit out the hard seeds. The fruit is 
high in vitamin C. 

Cattails are known as the “supermarket of the swamp.” No matter the season, 
there are always edible parts available on the cattail plant. The roots, shoots, and 
pollen heads can all be eaten. 

The inner bark of conifer trees, known as the cambium layer, is full of sugars, 
starches, and calories. It can be eaten on most evergreen, cone-bearing trees 
except for yews, which are all poisonous and are identified by red berries. The 
inner bark should be scraped out and cooked to convert the fibers into a more 
digestible form. 

All grasses are edible. The leaves can be chewed and the juices swallowed— 
though be sure to spit out any indigestible fibers. 

All acorns —the nuts produced by oak trees —can be leached of their bitter 
tannic acids and eaten, providing an excellent source of protein, fats, and calories. 
To rid the acorns of tannins, place them in a net bag in a stream for a day, or put 
them into several changes of boiling water. White oaks have the least amount of 
tannins and therefore the best flavor. 

Again, be sure to properly identify any plant you plan on consuming. Many 
plants can be difficult to identify and some edible plants have deadly poisonous 
look-alikes. If you cannot identify the plant, DO NOT eat it. 


The best way to determine what is and is not safe to eat in the wild is to 
develop a sound knowledge of the plant families that grow in the region you’re 
traveling in. 



Some parts of a plant may be safe to eat and other parts of the same plant may 
be poisonous. Be sure to treat different plant parts as separate entities. For 
example, common fruits such as apple, tomato, and mango are edible, while parts 
of the plants they grow on are toxic. 

Plants growing in water may have Giardia on them. If you have a very sensitive 
digestion, you should avoid using wild plants as food. 

Be especially cautious of any plant that has a bean pod or looks like a tomato, 
potato, or morning glory. And avoid any plant or plant part that smells like 
almonds or root beer, or which may have developed mold. 

If you’re stuck in the wild, are not fa mi liar with the plants in the environment, 
and have no other available sources of food, follow this procedure for testing 
plant sources before you consume them. 

1. Test only one part of a potential food plant at a time. Separate the plant into its 
basic components—leaves, stems, roots, buds, and flowers. 

2. Smell the plant part for strong or acidic odors. Remember that smell alone 
does not indicate whether a plant is edible or inedible. 

3. Do not eat for eight hours before starting the test. 

4. During the eight hours you abstain from eating, test for contact poisoning by 
placing a piece of the plant part you are testing on the inside of your elbow or 
wrist. If your body does have a reaction, it will usually occur within fifteen 
minutes. 

5. During the test period, take nothing by mouth except purified water and the 
plant part you are testing. 

6. Select a small portion of a single part and prepare it the way you plan to eat it. 

7. Before placing the prepared plant part in your mouth, touch a small portion to 
the outer surface of your lip to test for burning or itching. 

8. If there’s no reaction on your lip after three minutes, place the plant part on 
your tongue, holding it there for fifteen minutes. 

9. If there is no reaction after fifteen minutes, thoroughly chew a pinch and hold 
it in your mouth for fifteen minutes. Do not swallow. 

10. If no burning, itching, numbing, stinging, or other irritation occurs during 
the fifteen minutes it’s in your mouth, swallow the food. 

11. Wait for eight hours. If any ill effects occur during this period, induce 
vomiting and drink a lot of water. 

12. If no ill effects occur, eat a quarter of a cup of the same plant part prepared 
the same way. Wait another eight hours. If no ill effects occur, you can 
consider the plant part as prepared safe to eat. 



Flood, fire, and droughts could all pose a serious risk to plant life. You need to 
have a backup plan for those times when eating plants may become impossible. 
Make sure you have a good emergency food supply and a way to fish, hunt, and 
trap game. 


Meat contains more protein than plant food and might even be more readily 
available in some places. But to acquire meat, you need to know the habits of, 
and how to capture, the various wildlife. 

Birds 

All birds are edible. Game birds such as grouse and pheasants can be captured 
using snares or hunting implements such as a throwing stick, though it can be 
difficult if you’re not familiar with the proper techniques. 

Bird Eggs 

In the spring, bird eggs are an excellent source of survival food. Not only are 
they high in nutritional value, they’re also convenient and safe. Eggs can be 
boiled, baked, fried, or, if need be, raw. The obvious place to look for them is in 
a bird nest. However, not all birds build a nest. Some lay their eggs directly on 
the ground or in a hole. 

Small Mammals 

Small mammals, including squirrels, rabbits, and mice, can be captured with 
practice. Traps and snares are often most effective, though a throwing stick can be 
used too. 


Hunting for food in the wilderness is an important and often misunderstood 
skill that was second nature to our ancestors, but has been largely lost by modern 
man as he’s evolved. The good news is that all of us are born with the senses and 
abilities to be good hunters. 

Trapping and wild game procurement are not skills that can be acquired in the 
comforts of your backyard. They come with trial and error and plenty of practice 
out in the wilderness. 

Those who take the time to learn and practice hunting and gathering skills will 
come to realize that wilderness landscapes that once seemed inhospitable are in 


reality generous lands that will sustain those who know where and, most 
important, how to look. 

If you want to be able to feed yourself reasonably well in the backcountry, 
focus on developing the following basic skills: 

1. Proficiency with a firearm 

2. Fishing methods such as angling and using cast nets and trotlines 

3. Knowledge of common edible plants in your region of travel 

4. How to use traps and snares 


The initial emphasis for a survivor should be on small game and not big game 
animals such as elk, moose, and deer. On any given day in the wild, you are 
going to come across a greater concentration of rabbits, squirrels, woodchucks, 
marmots, raccoons, and other smaller critters than you will big game. For the 
survivor, these animals will provide sustenance until you can procure larger game. 

Trapping 

Trapping is time-intensive in the beginning, but the payoff is well worth it if 
you know what you’re doing. Once learned, it is one of the most efficient means 
of feeding yourself in the wild. 

Trapping is a numbers game. The more traps you set, the better off you will 
be. 

Set out as many traps as you are physically capable of. There’s no such thing, 
under survival conditions, as overdoing it. If you set up a primitive trap line for 
survival purposes, make sure it contains anywhere from ten to twenty or more 
traps (snares, deadfalls, and so on.). 

Deadfalls and Snares 

Snares and deadfall traps are both excellent means of procuring meat—whether 
small game or large animals such as deer. Deadfalls work by crushing your 
intended prey while they attempt to eat the bait that you have placed on the trap 
mechanism. They are very effective for squirrels, chipmunks, and pack rats. In 
ancient Europe, hunters even used large deadfalls to bring down wolves and 
bears! 

There are four things to consider when setting a deadfall trap: 

1. Carving a precision trap and then finding the proper rock or log. 

2. Knowledge of both the behavior and tracks of your intended prey. 


3. Setting the trap in the correct area for your intended prey. 

4. Using a bait or lure that will appeal to as many of the animal’s senses as 
possible. 

Primitive deadfalls for small game require willow, tamarisk, or other straight 
stalks. You can even use juniper logs that are split out into straight timber. The 
best way to carve deadfalls is to cut three dozen willow shoots and then spend the 
evening whittling twenty or more traps. Don’t worry about placement or rigging 
these up in the field. Just sit and practice carving so you ingrain the moves in 
your head and hands. 

The next step is to practice setting up your traps under nonsurvival conditions. 
You want to create a stable trap with a figure-4 trigger that will cause the trap to 
collapse, even to the slightest touch. As a weight, use a heavy log or rock, which 
should be two to three times the body weight of the animal you intend to trap. 

How to Make a Figure-4 Trigger: 

1. Rest a rock, log, or other weight on the end of a diagonal stick. The weight 
will supply downward pressure to the end of the stick. 

2. The diagonal stick should rest and pivot on the vertical stick. This will keep 
the diagonal stick from slipping to the left. 

3. The diagonal stick is also held in place by having the end rest in a notch. 

4. The pressure of the diagonal stick will pull the horizontal stick toward the left. 

5. The horizontal stick is held in place by the notches, which is where the actual 
trigger mechanism is located. 

6. Place your bait at the end of the horizontal stick so it is directly under the 
weight. 

When the animal takes the bait at the end of the horizontal stick, the trigger 
will release. This will cause the horizontal stick to fall to the ground, and the 
diagonal stick to flip up and out in a counterclockwise arc so that the weight will 
come crashing down on the animal, killing it instantly. 

Make sure the vertical stick rests on a hard surface, such as a flat stone. 
Otherwise it may dig into the ground and won’t fall out of the way when the 
trap is triggered. I also recommend putting something hard on the ground under 
the whole trap or placing the trap on rock. Otherwise, the deadfall, when it falls, 
may only injure the animal by pressing it into the soft ground. 

Paiute Deadfall 

The Paiute deadfall is the fastest deadfall you will find, and used throughout the 
American Southwest and Africa for catching or killing small game. If you use this 



type of trap with a box or crate instead of a deadfall, you can trap animals rather 
than kill them. 

Unlike the figure-4 trigger, the Paiute deadfall uses cordage. 

Materials required: 

• A small length of cord. 

• Two sticks equal in diameter, one roughly eight inches long, the other 
roughly 6 14 inches long. 

• A long skinny trigger stick (you can trim it to fit). 

• A three-inch toggle stick (which should be a little thicker than your trigger 
stick). 

• A deadfall (rock or heavy log) or a box or crate. 

1. Attach the cord to one end of the 6 /4-inch-long support stick, and the other 
end of the cord to the middle of the three-inch toggle stick. 

2. Find a place to set up your deadfall trap, one where you think your prey is 
likely to be found. Make sure the trap is set up on hard ground. Push your 
eight-inch-long upright stick about two inches into the ground and lean it 
slightly in the direction of the deadfall. 

3. Set your trap with bait. Since you want your prey to pull down on the trigger 
stick, either rub your bait into the trigger stick or attach it to a piece of string 
that is tied to the trigger stick. Take your support stick and place the end 
without the cord on top of the upright stick. Then place the edge of your 
deadfall on the other end of the support stick. Hold the cord tight so that the 
support stick doesn’t let the deadfall down. Then bring the cord around the 
upright and hold it there. 

4. Placing the trigger stick can be frustrating. Be patient. Place one end of the 
trigger stick against the toggle so that the toggle cannot unwrap from around 
the upright. Now take the other end of the trigger stick and fit it into the 
underside of the deadfall. If you need to, trim the trigger stick so that it fits 
perfectly between the toggle and deadfall. Now you’re ready to catch game. 

Survival Snares 

Snares are the simplest means of procuring small animals like rabbits and 
squirrels, and can also be used to catch larger game. A snare consists of a loop 
(noose) of cord or wire placed across an animal trail, a trigger mechanism, and a 
spring stick of some sort that will quickly jerk the animal up into the air when 


triggered. 

There are two basic types of snares. The first (holding snare) holds the animal at 
ground level and may or may not strangle the victim. The second (flip snare) 
design will flip the animal into the air and cause it to be strangled. While both are 
easy to make, each design has strengths and weaknesses. 

Both designs require a loop made of wire, cord, string, or vine to tighten and 
hold the animal. The loop should have some freedom of movement to allow it to 
tighten as the animal struggles or moves forward into the snare. 

With both types of snares, make sure to set the loop diameter for the type of 
animal you hope to catch. 

• For rabbit, the loop should be about four inches in diameter and placed 
about two inches above the trail. 

• For squirrels, the loop should be about three inches in diameter and two to 
three inches above the trail. 

• For beavers, make the loop about five inches in diameter and place it about 
one to two inches off the ground. 

When making a holding snare, you have to secure the end of the snare wire 
(the end opposite the loop) to a bush, stake, or other stationary object. Make sure 
the snare is secure, and try to use brush, logs or other debris to funnel the animal 
toward your snare. The animal’s head will enter the loop and, as it continues to 
move forward, the loop will slide and tighten until the animal can’t escape. 

With a flip-up snare, you also want to funnel animals toward your trap. The 
difference in this case it that when the animal’s head enters the snare, it will 
eventually pull the wire far enough to trigger the flip-up part of the trap. At that 
point the animal will be flipped into the air and strangled. The diameter of the 
loop and the distances off the ground remain the same in this snare as in the 
other. 

To make a trip snare, you need a flexible limb or bush, snare wire, a trigger, 
and a method to hold the trigger. I recommend a supple sapling. When bent over 
and secured with a triggering device, it will provide power to your snare. Select a 
hardwood sapling along the trail, and remove all branches and foliage if you can 
(as this will allow it spring faster). Use two forked sticks, each with a long and 
short leg. Bend the sapling or branch and mark the place where it meets the trail. 
Drive the long leg of one forked stick firmly into the ground at that point. Make 
sure the cut on the short leg of this stick is parallel to the ground. Tie the long leg 



of the remaining forked stick to a piece of cord secured to the sapling or branch. 
Cut the short leg so that it catches on the short leg of the other forked stick. 
Extend a noose over the trail. Set the trap by bending the sapling or branch and 
engaging the short legs of the forked sticks. When an animal catches its head in 
the noose, it pulls the forked sticks apart, allowing the twitch-up to spring up and 
hang the prey. 

Baiting Your Traps 

If you are out in the wilderness without bait, then use something exotic and 
uncommon to the area. If you are trying to trap a rabbit, don’t use the raspberries 
off the bush near its burrow. Choose some succulent cattail roots from a nearby 
swamp. This will spark much greater interest than the greens it is surrounded by 
on a daily basis. Look inside your pack—any bagels or apples? The key here is to 
use something “exotic” from outside the animal’s home region. 


The ability to procure food in a demanding landscape like the desert was 
possible for those who knew where and how to look and had a wealth of hunting 
and trapping skills. I believe trapping played a significant role in the menu of 
hunter-gatherers in the desert, though archeological site reports tend to focus on 
larger fauna and hunting implements such as the atlatl and bow. 

Despite ranking low in the overall archeological interpretation of the 
Southwest, deadfalls and snares have been found in quantity at Basketmaker sites 
in Arizona and Utah and were used (and still are in some regions) at places like 
Hopi and Supai. 

As experienced primitive trappers know, the use of deadfalls and snares is a very 
calorie-efficient method for obtaining wild game from the landscape. 

Bird Snares 

“We little boys made snares of horse-hair to catch birds. I learned to catch 
bluebirds with a hair from a horse’s tail set as a snare on the upper stem of a 
sunflower stalk, with a worm for bait,” said Hopi elder Don C. Talayesva in his 
biography Sun Chief. 

I made a trap using a branch of willow with several (human and horse hair) 
snares attached. This trap was placed on the ground where invasive Eurasian 
doves land frequently to feast upon wild sunflower seeds. 

Upon initial testing, I set the trap down in the evening and secured it with a 


line of yucca attached to a grapefruit-sized rock to prevent any airborne theft of 
the trap by a particularly pugnacious dove. At sunrise, my dogs informed me that 
there was a visitor in the trap. A groggy stumble outside revealed a large pigeon 
with one foot in the snare and the other foot attempting a wave to his freedom- 
loving pals above. The trap had worked and the pigeon was released unharmed 
by snipping the cordage near his foot. 

Given the snare’s low-tech nature and ease of construction, setting a few of 
these in heavily trafficked areas that birds frequent would provide a hunter with 
an easy meal with a minimum of energy expenditure. If one doesn’t have access 
to birdseed (wild or otherwise) for bait, then placing the snares alongside water 
holes, where bird tracks have been found, would be the next best setup. 

Another invention that doesn’t show up in the ethnographic literature on the 
Hopi very often is an upright bird snare perched on a sunflower stalk. The setup 
is a miniature version of an Ojibwa bird snare from Canada and is used mainly for 
catching small birds such as bluebirds and sparrows, for their feathers and not their 
meat. 

In DuPont Cave in Utah, a cache of 137 bird snares was found, while fifty-five 
bird snares were uncovered in a cave in Adugegi Canyon in Arizona; both were 
Basketmaker sites. 

In my research I found that “snares consist of a stick measuring 50 to 60 cm 
long by 0.5 to 0.75 cm in diameter to which lengths of human hair or vegetable 
cordage have been secured at the distal end of each length of cordage is a small 
slip noose. Variation is restricted to the number of cords (from one to six) 
attached to the snare sticks.” In my own fieldwork, bird snares that I have had 
success with each had five to eight cords attached. 

In the western Grand Canyon, on Hualapai tribal land, there was an even 
simpler design in which “wild pigeons were caught in a snare, onu’k. This was a 
running noose of yucca twine. It was tied to a bush and would tighten up on the 
bird’s leg” (from Walapai Ethnography by A.L. Kroeber). 

Paiute Deadfall 

“The Walapai have a deadfall trap, kweo’ne, in which they catch rabbits, rats, 
mice, and even snakes and lizards.” The Paiute deadfall was used by the Supai in 
the Grand Canyon. 

Traps are placed on the rodent trails in the fields to catch the squirrels and rats. 
Snakes and birds are sometimes found in these devices, but no attempt is made to 
trap or snare large game. It is baited with dried peaches or mescal pulp tied firmly 
to the trigger. 



“The old people showed us how to make deadfalls to catch kangaroo rats, 
prairie dogs, porcupines, badgers, chipmunks, squirrels, and turtledoves. The men 
used heavy rock deadfalls for trapping coyotes, foxes, wildcats, and other large 
animals” (Hopi elder Don C. Talayesva in his biography Sun Chief). 

Promontory Peg Deadfall 

In Danger Cave, located two miles east of Wendover, Utah, archeologists 
uncovered more than sixty Promontory Peg components made from willow, 
milkwort, rabbitbrush, and other materials. One specimen even had a slice of 
prickly pear still impaled on the bait stick! 

The Danger Cave specimens exhibited signs of spiral cuts on the platforms 
which might, as one researcher noted, have been to increase surface friction or 
create “threads” to allow for a better union between the two pieces. 

On a twelve-day desert survival course I taught for the military, students made 
two Paiutes and two Promontory Peg deadfalls each. These were baited and 
placed among the rocky ledges in a canyon not far from our camp. The trap 
design that was initially successful, and which scored pack rats, was the 
Promontory Peg. After refinement (and more in-field application) during the 
following week, students experienced a more balanced success rate between the 
two trap systems. This was largely due, I believe, to continual practice with the 
delicate Paiute trigger system as well as more field experience with reading animal 
signs, which ensured better trap placement. 

The Great Pack Rat Roundup 

Every fall, during our annual five-week program in traditional skills, we spend 
a great deal of time on the area of food procurement, particularly teaching a 
variety of primitive traps. This season, we had the opportunity to test out a large- 
scale primitive trapline (in this case aimed at rodents). The region consists of forty 
acres of high-desert, pinyon-juniper at an elevation of 6,000 feet. 

Three hogans and numerous wickiups on site had been infested with pack rats 
and we decided to have students set individual traps consisting of two Paiutes and 
two Promontory Peg deadfalls per person. Traps were baited with local flora such 
as currants, prickly pear fruit, and wild sunflowers. All traps were fenced in with 
twigs of juniper, save a small entrance. We agreed that, assuming the animals 
caught were healthy, we would utilize the meat in our stews and jerk any surplus. 
An adult pack rat doesn’t weigh a lot, so there wasn’t exactly enough for a juicy 
rat-burger. 

There were six participants and we spread our traps over an area of 
approximately twenty acres. Care was made not to disturb any nests or droppings 



and everyone got a lecture on the dangers of zoonotic diseases such as hantavirus 
from deer mice droppings and bubonic plague from flea bites. 

We determined that there were roughly six pack rats per acre, or approximately 
120 rats over twenty acres. Add in the other small critters, such as rock squirrels, 
prairie dogs, cottontails, and jackrabbits, and a prehistoric trapper would be able 
to fill his stew pot using traps. 

Traps were set in the afternoon and checked once before everyone went to 
sleep and once upon rising in the morning. The students had been practicing 
their trap skills for the past week, since the program began, and were already 
familiar with how to fine-tune their deadfall triggers. 

Here are the results based on twenty-four deadfalls (two of each type) set out 
during a twelve-hour period (overnight): 

Traps Set: 24 

Traps Sprung (but without game): 7 

Traps Sprung (with game): 4 

Traps Unsprung: 13 

Of the traps that were unsprung, some had bait that was missing while others 
were untouched. The traps that were sprung but without game (no kill) had the 
bait missing; several bait sticks were completely missing from the scene. The traps 
that were sprung with game all had flattened rats. Two of the latter traps were set 
inside the hogans that had the most rodent traffic. The remaining two traps that 
had game were set outside: one near the entrance of a large hogan and the other 
adjacent to a rock pile near an old wickiup. Regarding which traps were more 
successful in this very brief experiment, the Paiute deadfall accounted for three 
rats and the Promontory Peg accounted for one rat. The bait that was favored 
was fresh prickly pear fruit that had been gathered previously from outside the 
area. 

After students collected rats from their traps, they immediately tossed each rat 
on the coals of the fire to burn off the fleas. We then divided up the rats and had 
one of these skinned and boiled up in a stew pot while the other two were tossed 
back on the coals to bake the meat in its skin, Hopi-style. After removing the 
latter group of rats, the crunchy, blackened carcasses were gutted to remove the 
innards and the meat consumed by picking past the skin. One rat was dried, 
skeleton and all, to show how to make jerky from small critters. 

Again, be warned that pack rats and other rodents carry fleas and should be 
treated by immediately singing off the hair in the fire or by immersing the carcass 



underwater in a stream for thirty minutes. 

Skinning and Gutting Your Kill 

A “gut hook” or “belly zipper” is the curved hook that’s located on the back 
of many hunting knives. Use this to hook under the skin and “unzip” the pelt 
without snagging on internal organs. If you don’t have one on your knife, be 
very careful when opening any animal so as to not cut into the intestines or 
stomach and contaminate the meat. 

You should have a basic understanding of the general location of a mammal’s 
internal organs. Since all internal organs are connected at the throat and anus, by 
cutting at those two points you should be able to remove all of them in one big 
mass. 


• Esophagus—Connects the mouth and the stomach. Because it contains a 
lot of cartilage and gristle, it’s not really worth eating. 

• Stomach—Contains harsh acids along with partly digested food. Unless 
properly prepared, don’t eat it. 

• Lungs—They’re edible, but most people find them hard to eat. 

• Heart—Solid muscle and good to eat if tenderized or boiled first. 

• Kidneys—Good to eat. 

• Small intestine—Contains a lot of harsh acids and partly digested food. 
Don’t eat it unless properly cleaned, prepared, and cooked. 

• Liver—Packed with vitamins and minerals and good to eat unless there are 
any discolorations or spots on it. If you find spots or discolorations, discard. 

• Large intestine—Don’t eat it. 

Possible methods for catching a nonvenomous snake: 

• Distract the snake with a stick. Grasp its tail and lift the snake upwards, 
leaving the front part of its body on the ground. 

• Lay a large container on its side. Sweep snake in with a branch or a stick. 

• Use a large bushy stick. Allow the snake to “hide” in your makeshift 
“bush.” Tease the snake with another stick or by wiggling the bushy stick. 
The snake will often curl around the branches and twigs. Move your stick to 
where you want the snake to go and leave it there. The snake will leave 
when it feels safe. 

• Look for an area that has shade and bugs. When you see the snake, slowly 


and very, very carefully, pick it up by the head. Bring it over to the bag or 
container. 

• Grab the snake by the tail if possible, keeping the rest of your body as far 
away as you can. Pin the snake down by placing the stick directly behind its 
head and applying pressure to keep it from moving its head. Drop the tail 
and grab the pinned snake by the neck as close to the head as possible. Use 
your other hand to support the snake’s body and keep it from thrashing 
about. A large snake can easily free itself from your grip if you let it thrash. 

Prepare a Snake for Eating 

Snakes can be quite tasty and are a staple of protein, much like duck, pheasants, 
turkeys, and rabbits. 

Instructions: 

1. Remove the snake’s head and neck up to three inches, clean with knife; 

2. Slit the snake lengthwise up the middle and remove the insides. 

3. Rinse and clean the inner part of the snake. 

4. Remove the skin. Start where the neck was and slowly peel back. 

5. Remove the tenderloins of the reptile. You do this by laying the snake belly 
down (like you would fillet a fish) and cutting the meat away from the back 
and ribs. 

6. Place the meat in a bowl of fresh water with about one tablespoon of salt. Let 
this sit until you are ready to grill or fry. 

Survival Fishing 

Fish are a valuable food source, and all freshwater fish in North America are 
edible. In a survival situation, there a several ways to catch fish, including using a 
sharpened stick as a fish spear, or making a fish net for small minnows out of a T- 
shirt. 

Angling 

Angling is the method of catching fish that people are familiar with. You’ll 
need a hook, line, rod, and a small weight to take the hook down. You’ll also 
need a float to keep the bait off the lake or pond bottom. You can use any small 
floating object as a bobber, including a small piece of bark. You don’t need a float 
in streams and flowing water. 

You should have a line and hook as part of your survival kit. Hooks can also be 
improvised from other kinds of materials such as safety pins, thorns, bones, and 
wood. In order to be successful at fishing, you need to know something about 


the behavior of the fish you’re after. In general, the best time to catch fish is just 
before dawn, just after dusk, or when bad weather is imminent. 

Like most all other living creatures, fish choose those places where they are 
most comfortable and where they can most easily find their prey. If it’s hot and 
the water is low, deep shaded water is probably where you should look. In cooler 
weather, you probably will find your catch in a shallow place where the sun 
warms the water. Fish like to shelter under banks and below rocks or deadfalls. 

Fish are more likely to take bait native to their water, so try to figure out what 
they eat. For example, insects and worms can be used as bait in practically any 
water. If one type of bait isn’t successful, change to another. 

Survival Fishing with a Spear 

Spear fishing takes time, patience, and practice. For best results, use a forked 
spear and look for shallow water where your catch is visible. Slowly move the 
spear as close as possible to your catch, and spear it quickly. 

Fishing Nets 

In a survival situation, an improvised net can prove extremely effective. For 
instance, use an undershirt and a y-shaped branch to make a landing net. T-shirts 
and other pieces of fabric can also be used as nets to catch small fish. 

Survival Cooking 

Cooking is an important skill for those who spend time in the wilderness. 
Cooking not only makes many foods more appetizing to taste, but also ensures 
that parasites and bacteria are killed. The last thing you want is to get sick from 
food poisoning. 

While it’s certainly convenient to carry a compact camping stove in the 
wilderness, in many situations a cooking fire is more practical and allows a wider 
variety of cooking opportunities. 

Hot Stone Cooking 

This cooking method is ideal for fish, thin slices of meat, and eggs. Simply light 
a fire above a bed of nonporous stones. Don’t use soft, porous stones with high 
moisture content because they might explode on heating. 

Let the fire burn for an hour or more, then brush away fire and embers with a 
stick or a handful of long grass. Cook your food directly on the rocks, the way 
you would using a frying pan. 

Hot Stone Pit 

This alternative acts as a primitive oven. 

Dig a pit about two feet deep and two feet in diameter. Pack the pit bottom 


and walls and cover the bottom with hot fist-sized stones. Then add a thin layer 
of soil. Wrap your meat in fresh green plant leaves or moss. Add another thin 
layer of soil and more hot stones. Cover with earth or sand. 


In Arizona there are many life zones and a range of environments, from low 
desert at 1,200 feet to alpine at 10,000 feet. With such a range of elevations and 
life zones, there are unique opportunities to forage and hunt. 

Each region of the country presents its own challenges and optimal times for 
harvesting, so you will have to look into what is available where you live and 
travel and create your own calendar. Below is an example of my personal 
calendar for hunting and foraging in northern and central Arizona by season. 
Spring 

Collect young cattail and bulrush shoots from riverbanks and riparian areas 
Gather young amaranth, dandelion, curly dock, and goosefoot leaves for salads 
Collect wild onions before flowering 
Fish for trout and panfish 
Hunt rabbits and raccoons 

Summer 

Gather currant berries and raspberries 

Collect cattail pollen for making bread 

Harvest purslane for salads 

Collect medicinal plant leaves for drying 

Collect crayfish 

Fish for catfish and panfish 

Hunt rabbits 

Gather puffball mushrooms 
Pick banana yucca fruits 

Fall 

Gather large quantities of gambel oak acorns and pihon pine nuts 

Bow hunt deer and any other large game in the area 

Hunt squirrels, rabbits, and raccoons 

Collect medicinal plant roots for drying 

Gather mesquite pods for grinding into flour 

Harvest apples from local orchards 



Winter 


Hunt rabbits 

Bow hunt deer (during late archery season) 

Harvest willow for teaching trap-making and making fish baskets 
Process dried acorns (from the fall) into flour 

Refine skills, do research on mammals/trapping/plants, and wait for spring 


As you can see, summer and fall offer a bounty of resources, especially in terms 
of nuts, acorns, and plant resources compared with winter and spring. I would 
encourage you to formulate your own region-specific calendar. 

As your skills progress and you become more proficient at hunting and 
gathering, you will realize that what seems, at first glance, to be an inhospitable 
landscape is in reality a generous land that will sustain those who know where 
and, most important, how to look. 
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* Pine cones: About twenty species of pine trees grow pine cones that have seeds large enough to 
be food for humans. Place the pine cone next to a fire so it opens up. Then the seeds can be 
harvested easily and eaten. 
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Widget deadfall. This is a variation on the figure-4. 



A flip-up snare that yanks the critter off the ground and enables a quick, humane kill. 
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Mammal anatomy diagram 
Skinning a rodent 
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. Large dip net made from a 

hefty oak branch and the inner strands of 550 cord. 
. High-altitude cooking 



*Fish fillets skewered with green willow sticks bake near the coals. 
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